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Reading 


EADING is man’s most potent skill. Without reading his 
world is circumscribed by his neighbors. All he learns 
is what he picks up in conversation, information garbled 

in its transmission, delayed by the slow seepage of news through 
word of mouth. He is provincial by geography and ignorant 
by isolation. His knowledge of what is happening in the great 
and complicated world is confined to what he can learn from 
the radio, if he has time to listen to it, or to sound newsreels if 
he can afford to see them. The world of newspapers, books, 
magazines, and bulletins is closed against him by the massive 
walls of ignorance. 

Reading is the keystone of the arch of intelligence that the 
schools have been established to construct. Place the mastery 
of reading on one pan of the balance, and all the other subjects 
of the curriculum on the other, and the others will hit the 
beam. A man can pick up enough arithmetic for ordinary pur- 
poses outside of school. He learns to talk before he enters 
school. The pattern of his character is set in his home. It does 
not matter greatly if he cannot write. His knowledge of health, 
history, literature, and politics he can pick up for himself if he 
knows how to read. Strip the curriculum to its bare essentials 
and three R’s do not remain. There is only this one supreme 
essential R—the ability to read with speed and comprehension. 

That our schools have not caught this perspective is a matter 
of common knowledge among school people. Over one hun- 
dred and fifty colleges have established reading clinics to teach 
remedial reading to thousands of high-school graduates who 
cannot read with the speed and comprehension that is necessary 
to carry on the not-too-strenuous work of young adults in col- 
lege. What is true of the college Freshman is true of the high 
school, the junior high school, and the elementary grades. 
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The blame for inability to read does not rest upon low 
intelligence alone. Thousands of cases are on record to show 
that reading ability has not kept pace with intellectual ability 
because in these thousands of cases backward readers have been 
made normal and beyond by remedial attention to reading dif- 
ficulties. Even the moronic student has developed a surprising 
ability to read under a succession of master teachers. 

If reading skills are mastered in the first six grades the job 
is done. Thereafter all that is necessary is to master the vocab- 
ulary of each succeeding grade experiences—a task that is not 
heavy when looked at as a statistical load. 

That reading skills can be mastered in the first six grades 
is the common judgment of thoughtful teachers of the ele- 
mentary grades. To achieve this end the technique is a simple 
one to state. At the point where a pupil falls below the normal 
rate of progress of his grade he should be diagnosed as an 
individual case, his specific difficulties be located, and remedia- 
tion be applied. This is necessary in the first grade, the second 
grade, and each succeeding grade until the skill is mastered. 

To do this teachers do not need to wait upon research. 
Methods are available in profusion. What teachers do need 
is an appreciation of the importance of reading, a sensitivity 
to reading failures, and a knowledge of the simple tech- 
niques of diagnosis and remediation. Ability to teach reading 
remediation should be the required equipment of every 
elementary-school teacher. When teacher-training institutions 
do not provide it, public-school administration is charged with 
a responsibility for in-service training. In the absence of both 
of these the progressive teacher will search for materials on 
diagnosis and remediation and apply them to her children. 

W.W.C. 

N THIs issue of the EpucaTionaL REsEarcH BuLLeTIN will 

be found three articles devoted to a discussion of certain tech- 
niques in teaching reading which have proved through several 
years of research to be effective in developing proficient readers. 
Two more articles seem desirable to complete these discus- 
sions. One will be devoted to the description of the tests 
mentioned. It will appear in the November 12 issue of the 
BuLteTIn under the title “Tests as Learning Devices.” The 
second will recount certain teachers’? experiences with these 
techniques and will likely appear in December. 
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The Administrator’s Responsibility 


By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY 


in educational periodicals and the most frequent topics 
in educational conferences. The problems are real 
enough. 

Inadequate readers are numerous in every school. By that 
term, inadequate reader, I mean a child whose reading achieve- 
ment judged by his native ability and years in school is 
decidedly below the natural expectation for it. Unfortunately 
the child’s reading inadequacy is not limited to that subject or 
to the grade-level in which the child afflicted with it happens 
to be, but it affects his entire school experience and his person- 
ality. It is aggravated by the child’s association with children 
whose ages approximate his and whose ability in children’s 
affairs resembles his—yet they read fluently. Since his reading 
does not resemble theirs, his only recourse is to blame his native 
powers, and his general interpretation of the situation is that 
he himself is “dumb.” This feeling of fundamental inadequacy 
may show itself in a variety of personality twists. He may be 
a mischief-maker; he may be a dreamer; or he may be one of 
those children of whom the teacher says: “He makes no trou- 
ble; he just sits there doing nothing.” There is no present way 
of predicting the personality twist by which inability to read 
may manifest itself, but one generalization is irrefutable: Read- 
ing inadequacy is always accompanied by some sort of social 
distortion. A second generalization is also true: The more 
capable the child the greater is his feeling of frustration due 
to reading difficulties. One six-year-old whose intelligence 
quotient put him in the genius class became so upset because he 
could not read that he was nauseated when school was men- 
tioned even during the week end. As soon as he was given 
suitable instruction and he found that he was making progress, 
there was no recurrence of this trouble. 

Not only does the child who is an inadequate reader have 
his own inward personal dissatisfactions with which to cope, 
but he has social difficulties as well. His teacher often does not 
correctly interpret his handicap, and may by urging and coerc- 
ing him rather than helping him, only make his feeling of 
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social inadequacy greater. Then, his classmates add their share 
of vexation to the difficulty by their offers of assistance or their 
critical remarks. Inability to read is one fruitful source of 
antisocial behavior of all sorts and degrees. 


Hy should the administrator be concerned about a child 

who evidently from the preceding definition is a dull 
scholar? Because the school is confronted with problems due 
to reading. Children of all social classes and varieties of native 
ability are compelled to attend school. Children whose fore- 
bears felt no necessity of reading well are now compelled to 
attend school; and although school standards have in many 
ways been softened for them, still they are expected to be able 
to read in the junior high and in the high school. Then also, 
these children live in a society where reading is a social neces- 
sity. Every man wants a car if he can possibly purchase one, 
but public safety requires that he have the ability to read road 
signs quickly and adequately. Then, too, greater demands are 
being placed on fluency of reading by the changes in educational 
practices. The reiterated admonition to teach children to think 
overlooks the fact that to think about arithmetic problems or 
social problems or health problems as one reads about them 
requires a decided fluency in reading. If one’s reading is 
weighted by the pronunciation of most of the words; by con- 
fusion of such pronouns as them, those, these, of such adverbs 
as where, when, there, then, of such prepositions as of and off, 
by disregard of word endings so that implications due to sin- 
gular and plural of nouns are not noticed or the past tense of 
verbs is overlooked, then one’s interpretation of arithmetic 
problems or social problems or health problems is sure to be 
mangled. 

The school administrator’s standards of reading achieve- 
ment must take all these facts into consideration. He must 
strive for fluent reading because he is training future citizens 
of a democracy. Each future citizen after leaving the elemen- 
tary school (Grade VI) should be able to read as well as his 
native intelligence will allow him. He should also have a 
personality whose social adequacy has not been twisted by feel- 
ings of his own insecurity due to inability to read. If the school 
administrator accepts such responsibility in reading, what 
further particularization does that imply? 
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HE first is that during the first year in school the child 

must feel that he is progressing adequately in his mastery 
of reading. This may not mean necessarily that he has read a 
certain number of first readers, or of primers, or even of pre- 
primers. One truism that all educators should accept is that 
each individual is his own severest critic. If a child has a 
tendency to excuse his own lack of achievement, his personality, 
in all likelihood, is already affected by feelings of his own 
inadequacy. Therefore, the prereading experiences of a first- 
grade child should be such that he feels personal satisfaction 
in his own accomplishment. If he enjoys what he is doing and 
can see that he is progressing toward his goal, he usually is 
generous enough to be proud of his classmates whom he recog- 
nizes as more proficient readers than he. When he is com- 
pletely blocked, when he does not know what reading is, then 
his inadequacy leads to antisocial behavior of various sorts. 

Not only do children’s mores stipulate that one learns to 
read when one goes to school, but the requirements of fluency 
in the upper grades and in maturity demand that practice in 
reading begin as soon as the individual is able." Everyone 
should remember that learning to read is a long hard task. 
Some children fall into their stride easily. They quickly learn 
visual cues by which to interpret printed symbols; more for- 
tunate ones happily acquire an understanding of phonetic cues 
as well. These children should be taught by themselves. Their 
progress must not be retarded. Within this group will likely 
be children whose abilities range from brilliant to dull. 

Then there will be those of varying abilities also whose 
progress is slow but sure. They may depend entirely upon 
visual cues, then their teacher’s responsibility will be to teach 
them other cues by much repetition and variety. They, too, 
should be taught in a group by themselves. They should not 
be confused by the more rapid progress possible to the fortunate 
first group. They, too, can become proficient readers, but they 
need more time, more repetition, and more suggestions from 
the teacher. 

Then there will be the group from which the majority of 
poor readers come, the group including the visually inexperi- 


1 Many educators urge that learning to read be postponed until eight years of chrono- 
logical age or later. Such practice, however, should be subjected to rigid scrutiny. Do such 
persons acquire a higher degree of fluency? What actual advantages do they have? Do 
they characteristically have any disadvantages? 
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enced, the intellectually immature (not necessarily either slow 
or dull), and the socially immature. In this group there will 
be children of normal intelligence, and higher, who cannot 
begin reading during the first few months in school. 

Those who are visually inexperienced will need to learn 
how to interpret pictures and then symbols, or to see small 
details, or to use their eyes together, or to associate what they 
hear with certain symbols they see, or in later grades to analyze 
words into individual sounds and associate the sounds with 
printed symbols. These seem to be some of the difficulties 
which confront many children in learning to read. 

The intellectually immature will include those who have 
had little intellectual cultivation by their parents either because 
of their parents’ inexperience or indifference and those who 
because of poor social surroundings or mental handicaps are 
too uninformed, too inexperienced in noticing things, too 
immature to learn to read. 

Then there will be the socially immature: in this group 
will fall the “babied” child, the “spoiled” child, the uncared- 
for child—children whose personal relations with their peers 
and with their teachers must be more healthy before they can 
conform because one large element in proficient reading is 
conformity. Conformity to the symbols accepted by society— 
words. Conformity to the author—willingness to respect his 
ideas and to interpret them as he set them down. 

The members of this last group—the group needing pre- 
reading experiences—offer a challenge to any first-grade 
teacher together with the fullest co-operation of the principal 
and the superintendent as well. Ingenuity, kindliness, and 
social sensitiveness are needed. Handled properly each mem- 
ber of this group can almost immediately be on his way toward 
reading, but there will need to be several ways. If these chil- 
dren are all grouped as the prereading group and exposed to 
pictures, to toy replicas of common objects kept in a box which 
are popped at them requiring their names, or to various other 
of the stereotyped performances which are paraded as preread- 
ing activities, these children will make little more progress 
than they would have made under formal first-grade condi- 
tions. The teacher who solves this problem will be conscious 
of at least these three general types of immature children and 
will suit their prereading experiences to them and to reading. 
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It then follows that even the child who is not ready to learn 
to read at six should have prereading experiences of increasing 
difficulty and significance so that he himself knows he is pro- 
gressing toward the ultimate goal, learning to read. 


w ECOND, by the end of the third grade’ the child should have 

a vocabulary of common words—a vocabulary similar 
to the first 2,500 words of the Thorndike Word List— 
words which he recognizes instantly and interprets correctly. 
He should be able to read aloud with sufficient fluency to cover 
a selection using common words and expressing straightforward 
information at about 100 words a minute with no more than 
one error, such as a slip of the tongue or the mispronunciation 
of an unfamiliar word.’ Repetition, substitution, omission of 
words, all should be overcome! He should be able to read 
silently at about the same rate with equal accuracy. His fluency 
should be characterized by ability correctly to summarize the 
ideas contained in the selection he has just read, or to interpret 
them accurately in response to questions, or to use them in 
completing a test. 


i gor by the end of Grade VI, the child should be able 
to read correctly any selection of English not characterized 
by an especially technical vocabulary. He should have an ade- 
quate method of analyzing unfamiliar words and a working 
knowledge of English pronunciation which will enable him to 
pronounce strange words. In general, this method of pronunci- 
ation should be checked by his hearing vocabulary. For exam- 
ple, a sixth-grade girl who analyzed the unfamiliar word 
fascinating pronounced it correctly, after recognizing it as a 
word she often heard her mother use. If, however, the child 
cannot recognize a word after analyzing it into its syllables 
through having heard it, he should be able to obtain the needed 
pronunciation by using the dictionary. His silent reading 
should be as accurate as his oral reading and much more rapid. 
He should expect to understand what he reads and have a 
growing power of analyzing sections into their logical sequences. 


? Not necessarily the third year in school. 

* Oral reading here simply means his ability to read softly, with adequate phrasing, 
and correct pronunciation, as rapidly as he can speak in order that the listener may gauge 
his mastery of reading symbols—words, punctuation marks, and paragraphs. Oral reading 
involving an audience to be informed from the reading is not considered here. 
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In short, at the end of sixth grade he should have mastered 
the techniques of the word-calling phases of reading. He 
should understand the activities involved in reading. He 
should read accurately, respect the author’s text, and maintain 
the attitude of a learner as he reads. He shou Id interpret what 
he reads to the best of his understanding anc information. In 
short, by the end of the sixth grade he should have developed 
techniques of reading which will ensure him, when he is an 
adult, a power of reading adequate to the demands of his intel- 
ligence and his way of life. As his knowledge increases, his 
powers of interpretation should continue to broaden and deepen 
throughout his school life and into his maturity. [vol. xx, No. 6] 


A Case in Point 


By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY 


small, is interested to survey reading in the school, must 

he wait until he has received a large appropriation allot- 
ted for that purpose? Must his school program be disarranged 
for days while experts test the children? Must he then wait 
while a clerical staff in the central office checks the paper, and 
be satisfied eventually to receive tables showi.1g pupils’ scores, 
class averages or medians, and a general summary of the situa- 
tion in each class? If he is a principal first, and then an admin- 
istrator, he will realize as he scans each class record of the 
survey report that each of these scores—even a whole row of 
scores for each pupil if the survey was elaborate enough—is 
simply a statistical device which stands for a lot of human facts 
that must be understood if anything decisive is to be done about 
the reading achievement of the pupil concerned. The admin- 
istrator may feel some satisfaction in knowing the truth about 
the situation, but neither he nor the teacher is likely to receive 
from the survey staff any clearer understanding of the child 
than they had from their day-to-day contact with him. From 
the survey report they have some statistical measures: a read- 
ing age, a rate score, a comprehension score are informing— 
but not informing enough. 


Goat the principal of an elementary school, large or 


Perhaps this principal will be interested to know that he 
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and his teachers could gather some specific information for 
themselves at comparatively small cost, which with caution they 
could use to improve reading in the school. They will need to 
work slowly and co-operatively on their problems. If a read- 
ing expert does help them in the interpretation of each child’s 
test records, muth time and perhaps many mistakes will be 
saved. In this short article I shall describe just such a scheme. 


Wo years ago a principal of a centralized school in a small 

village in Ohio told me his worries about the general 
reading power of his pupils. He knew he could not hope to 
spend a large sum in getting a statistical measure to present to 
the Board. Then, as the conversation progressed, it turned out 
that the book facilities in each of the grades were meager. That 
decided one problem: as little money as possible must be spent 
in finding out what the reading situation was. All extra funds 
that could be obtained must be spent in buying books; for 
books, and a variety of them, are essential to a successful 
reading program. 

We decided that an intelligence-test score was necessary in 
the interpretation of a child’s reading ability. Also, the read- 
ing test used must be one that would give information which 
would lend itself to easy interpretation. Contrary to general 
practice we chosé an individual test and an oral one at that. 
We finally deciced to limit the principal’s efforts for the time 
being to the elementary school. 

The principal, who had some practice in giving and scoring 
the intelligence test, was to give it himself. Each teacher was 
to test the reading of her own pupils. Detailed directions about 
recording the errors as the child read were prepared for them. 
Then a short silent-reading test based upon the paragraphs of 
the test to be used was to be my part of the testing program. 
To this should have been added a list of each pupil’s errors in 
several oral-reading lessons with a general characterization of 
his habitual way of reading, but the teachers’ co-operation was 
yet to be got and we did not dare to ask too much. 

The testing program’ as arranged included: 


1 One fortunate chance came our way just then. A class in the School of Optometry, 
Ohio State University, under the direction of the head of the Department offered to exam- 
ine the eyes of each child in the school. Their results will be published in a short article 
in this BuLLETIN soon. The interesting fact discovered was that there were few cases of 
poor eyesight of sufficient seriousness to interfere with reading. Also, that the persons 
with the most seriously deranged vision frequently had learned to read anyway. 
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1. Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Test, Grades I to VI, because its 
correlation with the Stanford Revision of the Binet Test is high. 

2. Gray Oral Reading Check Tests, Sets I to IV, because we wanted 
to know all we could gather in a short time about each child’s read- 
ing. Then, too, we wanted to have all the children in a grade read 
the same selection so that we should have a common base of 
comparison. 

3. Silent-reading tests were devised in objective form based upon each 
paragraph of the Gray test. This test was to be read by the child as 
soon as he finished reading aloud the selection to which it cor- 
responded. This we hoped would give us some indication of his 
powers of interpretation. 


Of course, in such a meager program we were risking validity 
and reliability, but we did introduce an element which often 
is overlooked in educational testing—expediency. At as small 
cost and as effectively as possible we tried to get a diagram of 
each child’s reading proficiency in order to help him improve it. 

The principal and the teachers did their part. The testing 
was done during the last two weeks in September. The test 
blanks were then sent to me, and the interpretations were made 
from each actual record, not from a statistical measure. 

Since the first tests were given in September, the pupils in 
Grade II read Set I, No. 1. Grades III and IV read Set II, 
No. 1, and Grades V and VI, Set III, No. 1. The pupils in 
Grade V who made poor records on Set III read Set II as well, 
while the pupils in Grade VI read Set IV since that would give 
us some measure of their ability to read more difficult material 
at the sixth-grade level. 

As evidence that statistical measures were not disregarded 
in these interpretations, here is a table. In it are given the 
percentages of the children in each grade whose error scores 
and rate scores on the Gray Oral Reading Check Test reached 
the median set for the grade by Mr. Gray: 


Per Cent 
Errors Rate 

Grade ‘Tt (2p pint) =... ..5...5.5. 0650. 33 7 
Grade TIT (29 pupils)... ......5...5..6 31 10 
Grade: IV (o2 pga). «ws is os ce ces 2 19 
Grade: “V 26 ne) kos See ee 43 51 
Grade VI (26 pupils)— 

Easy material (Set III)............ 38 60 

Difficult material (Set IV)......... 12 II 


Since the median is the middle point, 50 per cent of each group 
should have met Mr. Gray’s standard. These percentages show 
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that the principal’s worries about reading in the elementary 
school were well founded. 


ee test blanks of each child in the grade were examined 
carefully to find evidence for assigning him to one of three 
groups in terms of his rate of reading, types of errors on the 
Gray test, and his record on the silent-reading test. The deci- 
sion was always influenced by his intelligence quotient. The 
guiding purpose was to put him with children whose reading 
problems resembled his so that he might receive the greatest 
help from the teacher’s suggestions and from the association 
with other children whose reading goals were approximately 
his. It is true the evidence I had was meager. I knew nothing 
of each child’s social surroundings or his intellectual back- 
ground. I knew nothing of his ways of meeting his peers or 
his learning habits.” 

To supplement this deficiency for the principal and the 
teacher, and to assure such information for their use, each 
teacher was asked to have a folder for each child in which she 
put all sorts of information about him. She started this folder 
with a transcription of his intelligence quotient, reading-test 
scores, and previous school record. To these she was to add any 
pertinent facts she might have regarding his family, his home, 
his associations with other children, his interests, and his physi- 
cal history. In the folder she was to keep a list of his errors in 
oral reading and a record of his errors on the short tests which 
were arranged to follow each oral- and silent-reading assign- 
ment. Any comment which occurred to her relative to his 
reading she was encouraged to keep in this folder. Any per- 
sonal peculiarities, social developments or difficulties, and the 
like were each to be described and kept for future reference. It 
was suggested that each week end she particularly look over 
each child’s reading record to see if there were evidences of 
improvement. If improvement was not apparent from week 
to week, then she was urged to look for the reason. Perhaps the 
child was attempting to read a book too difficult for him. Per- 
haps he had lost courage through repeated errors and needed 
some help in better understanding what he was trying to do. 


? For a discussion of a plan used in measuring these criteria of judgment see Chap. 
vir in Holy, et al., A Study of Health and Physical Education in the Columbus Public 
Schools. (Bureau of Educational Research Monograph, No. 25) 
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PACE will not allow a complete record of the grouping 
S throughout the school. The groups for Grade II are listed 
in Table I to give some indication of how they were determined. 
The grouping was merely suggestive, and it was presented as 
a way of throwing the reading problems into relief for the 
principal, the teacher, and the children. 

Twelve children were assigned to Group I (see Table I). 
They were chosen as the children whose reading seemed likely 
to present the fewest problems judged by the test evidence 
before me. This group fortunately was the largest of the three. 
Jean, Frances, and Audrey seemed poorer readers than the rest 
of the group, while Eugene with his seeming disregard of 
content would likely require most individual help from the 
teacher if his difficulties were overcome. Then, too, since his 
knowledge of words seemed good and his rate satisfactory, the 
association with the best readers in the grade likely would 
stimulate him to reach their proficiency. At any rate it was 
worth trying. 

The reading of the nine children assigned to the second 
group was characterized by more errors and slower rate (see 
Table 1). Frank and Henry deviated most from the group— 
Frank’s number of errors resembled those of the numbers of 
the third group, but since his rate, intelligence quotient, and 
silent-reading score were advantageous he was assigned to 
Group II. Henry’s rate alone would have assigned him to 
the third group, but his errors in oral and silent reading resem- 
bled those of the second group so he was put in the average 
group. 

Many errors and a slow rate appeared in the reading rec- 
ords of the eight children assigned to the third group. Their 
silent reading also seemed generally less satisfactory than that 
of the members of the other two groups. William and Grace by 
their intelligence quotients were each out of their natural 
groups. These two should receive every aid in order to get 
their reading commensurate with their native ability. In the 
short note on each child which was sent to the teacher both 
William and Grace were styled as “imperative problems.” The 
teacher was urged to give special attention to them in the effort 
to get them quickly into Group II with the hope that before 
the year was over they should have become proficient second- 
grade readers. 
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The prevalence of errors in the reading of the members of 
Group III associated with the laborious way in which they 
read made it evident that they needed practice in reading the 


TABLE I 
Tue Test Scores AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTs OF THE CHILDREN IN THE 
THREE Groups oF Grape II 








Gray Ora ReapinG CHECK ERRORS ON 
Test, Ser I. No. 1* INTELLIGENCE SILENT- 
QUOTIENT READING 
Time Errors Test 
(1) (2) 
Group I 
We i wiee a 14 ° 108 ° 
2. Eugene ..... 20 I 98 3 
9. Charles .....: 22 I 104 I 
4. Thomas ..... 24 I 104 ° 
Bee coe 3 29 3 100 2 
Ge 24k hacs 32 I 104 ° 
7. Frances ..... 32 2 104 2 
SS) eee 33 2 87 ° 
9. Audrey ..... 34 2 100 2 
ro. Ralph ...... 45 ° 107 ° 
2 er 46 I 104 ° 
12. Beverly ..... 52 ° 101 ° 
Group II 
eo, rare 25 6 104 ° 
iN 53 stra 41 4 88 ° 
SoM 6:6. sam ea 43 4 106 ° 
ee: re 44 2 106 4 
ee 46 2 103 ° 
6. Elizabeth .... 55 I 100 2 
7.Dorothy .... 55 2 gl ° 
S. JAMES ness 58 3 96 2 
9. Henty ...... gI 3 96 2 
Group III 
1.William .... 40 12 115 ° 
2, Horace ..... 52 9 92 3 
3. Joseph ...... 64 8 93 2 
4. Lloyd ...... 77 6 93 2 
SUMO: a 65:5:010 80 7 101 2 
So re 84 7 94 ° 
ye 103 13 89 2 
SG. MEONGIA ws 124 24 go ° 





* The standard midyear scores for Grade II on Set I, No. 1, are time, 20 seconds; 
number of errors, 1. 
simplest material until their familiarity with words developed 
accuracy and a rate approximating their ordinary rate of speech, 
accompanied by complete understanding of what they read. 
This might mean that they needed to read five, eight, or even 
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ten preprimers. Titles of ten preprimers were suggested to the 
teacher in an order based upon their respective burdens of new 
words. When the children could read them accurately and 
fluently, they were then to read several primers, likewise in 
their order of vocabulary difficulty. The difficulty of their 
reading material was to advance so gradually that neither the 
accuracy nor fluency of the reading should again be affected. 
The teachers were given suggestions similar to those which 
are summarized in the article “Techniques and Devices in 
Reading” in this BuLtetin.* Since it was not possible for us to 
have frequent conferences a list of books* suited to meet the 
reading problems of each group was sent to the teacher. The 
word study and the tests for each book suggested were arranged 
for them and mimeographed ready for use. The books were 
chosen from those available, and the list was merely suggestive. 


ear ecoie regarding each child were sent to the second- 
grade teacher as an interpretation of his assignment to 
a particular group. These comments with certain general sug- 
gestions for the whole group are quoted here: 


Group I of Grade II— 

Most of the pupils of Group I are satisfactory readers for second 
grade when judged by easy material. As soon as possible give Set II 
of the Gray Oral Reading Check Test to this group. I shall be inter- 
ested to see their records on this test. Strive for habitual accuracy of 
reading and fine comprehension with this group, for you are in a 
strategic position in their reading experience. You can give them stand- 
ards of reading which, if followed, will safeguard them against becoming 
poor readers in the future. 


Mary—is a fine reader. Give her many books at the second-grade level. 
Do not encourage her to dip into third- or fourth-grade material. If she 
comes upon it herself, watch to keep her from forming bad habits because the 
material is too difficult for her. She has a marvelous start. 

Eugene—treads too fast for his comprehension. Slow down his rate until 
his comprehension is built up. Watch his errors on the daily tests. See that 
he corrects all his errors. If he does not show definite improvement at once, 
have him correct his tests under your direct supervision a time or two. Eugene 
has the beginnings of a good reader judged by his knowledge of words on the 
test and his rate, but he has as well the possibility of becoming a serious reading 
case—the kind who calls words rapidly and correctly but has no comprehen- 
sion of what ideas the words convey. Correct Eugene, now, it will not be 
hard, but if he goes on a year or two, it will be hard for him and for his 

* See pages 165 to 174. 

“Those for Grade II are given on pages 161-162. 
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teacher. Then, too, Eugene is not one of the ablest children in the group, and 
it will be wonderful for him if he now becomes an excellent reader and stays 
so throughout the grades. 

Charles—is a good reader, but watch his daily test records. If he con- 
tinues to make errors, he will need immediate attention to build up his 
comprehension. 

Thomas and John—are good readers. They need to read many books so 
that they will increase their rate to the grade standard. 

Jean—is reading too fast for her command of words and her compre- 
hension. She has a tendency to miscall words, for one of her three errors was 
a substitution. She also did not know old or ome. She seems not to notice 
carefully what she reads, for she missed two items on the silent-reading test. 

Frances—needs watching. Her rate of reading should be slowed down 
until she reads without errors and until she makes no errors on her daily tests. 
Both her knowledge of words and comprehension seem weaker than her rate. 

Joam—needs watching. Summarize the list of word errors you have for 
her daily reading at least once a week. Study this record to be sure she is 
making improvement. If she is not, give her lots of easy material—preprimers, 
primers, and first readers to read. Ask her parents to co-operate. Joan needs 
to be guarded against errors. Judged by the intelligence quotient she is not 
an able pupil, and if you send her on to third grade an excellent reader, you 
will protect her in part against slipping in her school work below her potential 
ability. 

Group II of Grade II— 

Frank—is reading much too fast for his familiarity with words. One 
serious characteristic of his errors on this simple test is that three of them 
are substitutions—‘“‘cats” for “‘kittens,” “‘kittens” for “one,” and “rat” for 
“mouse.” He is not noticing the way words look. Work hard for accurate 
reading. Watch his daily records in reading. His comprehension is good. 
Frank has fine ability, and he should become a fine reader. 

Alice—is reading too fast. She substituted “have” for “had,” and “kit- 
tens” for “one.” Encourage her to notice more carefully how words look. 
Strive to have Alice correct this type of error; if it persists, it will be hard. 

Eric—must be stimulated to read more accurately. He has fine ability 
and should be one of the best readers in your whole grade. 

Susan—is not reading accurately and does not comprehend as she should. 
Watch these two characteristics in her daily reading and tests. Susan has fine 
ability and should be one of the best readers in Grade II. 

Nancy—comprehends well but does not read accurately. She should be 
encouraged to read a great deal of easy material. She has fine ability and 
should be a good reader. 

James—needs. to improve his accuracy and comprehension. Give him 
much easy material to read. Enlist his parents’ help in hearing him read books 
you suggest, and ask them to list his errors for you if they will. Do all possible 
to develop in him strong habits of good reading. Since he has only average 
ability, he will slip to lower levels in his school work easily. 

Henry—needs to work on every phase of his reading. Give him much 
easy material to read. Get his parents’ help if possible. Watch both of his 
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daily records to be sure there is evidence of progress. If Henry does not make 
progress this year, he may never become as good a reader as his ability promises. 


General Comments— 

There are five children in this group who judged by their intelli- 
gence scores should be in the first group—Frank, Eric, Susan, Nancy, 
and Elizabeth. With help they should become fine readers of second- 
grade material. Several of them could overtake the pupils in the first 
group if they try. The others in the group who are of less promising 
ability should be cultivated until they become good readers, fine readers 
if possible. Do not worry about rate of reading with the children in 
this group. Strive for accurate reading and comprehension from all 
of them. The rate will likely take care of itself if these other charac- 
teristics are cared for. 


Group III of Grade II— 

William—is an imperative problem. His ability on the intelligence test 
gives him the highest rating in Grade II. Work with him by himself if you 
can possibly squeeze out the time in addition to his work with the group. 
Enlist his parents’ help. Have Mary or some other good reader help him 
during school time if both children are willing to do so. He must start with 
preprimers. He is not noticing how words look. He missed the same word 
twice in two instances on his test. Have him read as many preprimers and 
primers as are available. He will want to learn if you will assure him he can. 
On this simple material his rate is not bad, and his comprehension is excellent. 
If William is helped and if he co-operates, I wager you will think you have 
seen a miracle before the year is over. 

Grace—also is an imperative problem. Children of ability get much 
more discouraged than children less favored when they cannot read. Get 
her parents’ assistance. You might work with these two children—William 
and Grace—together in addition to their work with Group III. Then have 
some other child who is interested to help Grace hear her read every day. 
Grace is weak in accuracy, comprehension, and rate, but she has good ability. 
She should be a fine second-grade reader before the year is out. 

Horace, Joseph, and Lloyd—are of about the same ability. All make 
substitutions in their reading in addition to not recognizing several words. 
Each made a poor showing on the test of understanding. Lots of easy material 
is the prescription for them. Get their parents’ co-operation. Avoid all silent 
reading but the tests until you are sure they are reading accurately. Watch 
their test results carefully. It might be wise to discuss with them any new 
form of test which appears in the lesson before they attempt it. Watch your 
record of their daily errors. 

Glenn—needs help in seeing the letters in words. He has four substitu- 
tions among his errors. His comprehension is good. He should, if he co- 
operates, improve rapidly. Get his parents’ help and have a list of his errors 
sent to you as each book is returned. 


General Comments— 
Start reading preprimers with this group. When these books are 
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exhausted read primers. When an unfamiliar primer can be read accu- 
rately and fluently by the different members of the group, then begin 
silent reading. Alternate oral and silent reading in the book from then 
on—I mean read one lesson orally and the next silently. Have all tests 
discussed in the group and have each child check with the book to correct 
his errors. Have an oral-reading period with these children morning 
and afternoon. You may not make good readers of second-grade 
material out of this group, but make them good readers of primers and 
of first readers if possible. I mean make them good as far as they go. 


“<a reading program suggested for each group was of 
necessity limited to the books available. The basic readers 
used in the school system belonged to the “Alice and Jerry 
Books.” The names of the books suggested for class reading 


in the second grade were: 
GROUP I° 
Oral Silent 

Friendly Stories (11) Peter and Peggy (P) 
Round the Year (1) 
Bob and Judy (P) 
Good Times Together (1) 
Wag and Puff (P) 
Surprise Stories (1) 
Down the River Road (11) 


Friends about Us (11) 
New Stories (11) 


Down the River Road (11) 


(Lessons 1, 3, 5, etc.) 
Friendly Village (11) 
(Lessons 1, 3, 5, etc.) 
Munching Peter (11) 
Visits Here and There (11) 
Pathways to Science (11) 


Oral 
Wag and Puff (P) 
(Lessons 1, 3, 5, etc.) 
Surprise Stories (1) 
(Lessons 1, 3, 5, etc.) 
Round the Year (1) 
Good Times Together (1) 
Tales and Travels (11) 


Down the River Road (11) 
Friendly Village (11) 
(Lessons I, 3, 5, etc.) 


(Lessons 2, 4, 6, etc.) 
Friendly Village (11) 
(Lessons 2, 4, 6, etc.) 
Playing Together (1) 
Tales and Travels (11) 
It Happened One Day (11) 


II 
Silent 
Wag and Puff (P) 
(Lessons 2, 4, 6, etc.) 
Surprise Stories (1) 
(Lessons 2, 4, 6, etc.) 
Peter and Peggy (P) 
Bob and Judy (P) 
At the Farm (P) 
At Home (1) 
I Know a Story (1) 
Friendly Village (11) 
(Lessons 2, 4, 6, etc.) 


5 It was suggested that the primer (P) and first reader (I) of the series be read 
silently during the time the second reader (II) was being read orally. Down the River 
Road and Friendly Village are the second readers of the series which were used in the 


school system. 
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Oral Silent 
Preprimers— No silent readmg until this 
Bob and Baby Pony group reads primers fluently. 
Nip and Tuck Then they may begin to read 
Come with Me silently preprimers which 
Rides and Slides they have not read. 
Dick and Jane 
Here and T here 
Let’s Play 
More Dick and Jane 
Frolic and Do-Funny 
Tom’s Trip 
Primers— 
Friends 
Old Friends and New 
Bob and Judy 
Day in and Day Out 
Peter and Peggy Peter and Peggy 
(Lessons 1, 3, 5, etc.) (Lessons 2, 4, 6, etc.) 
Wag and Puff Wagg and Puff 
(Lessons 1, 3, 5, etc.) (Lessons 2, 4, 6, etc.) 
First Readers— 
Round the Year Round the Year 
(Lessons 1, 3, 5, etc.) (Lessons 2, 4, 6, etc.) 
Round . About Round About 
(Lessons 1, 3, 5, etc.) (Lessons 2, 4, 6, etc.) 
Surprise Stories Surprise Stories 
(Lessons 1, 3, 5, etc.) (Lessons 2, 4, 6, etc.) 
Good Times Together Good Times Together 
(Lessons 1, 3, 5, etc.) (Lessons 2, 4, 6, etc.) 
At Home (1) At the Farm (P) 
Second Readers— 
Down the River Road Down the River Road 
(Lessons 1, 3, 5, etc.) (Lessons 2, 4, 6, etc.) 








The children in Group I were capable of reading second- 
grade books. To improve their speed of reading and ensure 
accuracy a number of second readers were suggested. Two 
reading lessons a day were suggested—an oral and a silent. 
The second reader of the “Work-Play Series” was suggested 
as the first book to be read. While that was being read orally, 
the primer and first reader were suggested for silent reading. 
The same plan was suggested for Friends about Us and New 
Stories. Then the easier of the two second readers of the basic 
series, Down the River Road, was suggested. The plan pro- 
posed alternating the assignments between oral and silent 
reading, thus introducing the first silent reading of a second- 
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grade book. By means of the pupil’s records on the tests® the 
teacher was to be able to determine whether the quality of his 
silent-reading interpretation was equal to that of his oral read- 
ing. The second reader for Grade II of the “Alice and Jerry 
Books,” Friendly Village, was suggested to follow immediately 
and the plan of alternate lessons was continued. Munching 
Peter was paired with the first reader of the series to which it 
belongs in the hope that the rate of silent reading would be 
stepped up by the use of easier material. The silent-reading 
suggestions end with the use of two second readers read inde- 
pendently of the oral-reading lessons. 

Group II was to start according to suggestions with easy 
material—both accuracy and rate were below the second-grade 
standard. The primer of one series was alternated for oral- 
and silent-reading lessons. This was the plan also suggested 
for the first reader of the series which was to follow. Then the 
first readers and primers of two other series were successively 
paired, giving these children the opportunity to read orally 
three first readers. Next, a second reader to be read orally was 
paired with the primer and first reader of its series. Then 
Down the River Road was to be paired against a storybook of 
the first-reader level belonging to the series ““Wonder-Story 
Books” which is supplementary to the “Alice and Jerry Books.” 
The year’s work was to finish with alternate lessons in the 
second second reader of the basic series, Friendly Village. 

The plan for Group III started with preprimers. No silent 
reading was suggested until primers were being read fluently 
by the children in the group. Two short oral-reading lessons 
a day were requested. Also, a child in Group I might offer to 
help a child in Group III if convenient for each child. The 
books suggested for this group emphasized the easier levels of 
reading with the hope that the children might read Down the 
River Road during the year. When these children were pro- 
moted, the scheme proposed that their next teacher be told just 
what their program and progress had been, with the hope that 
she would take it up there. It generally happens that a poor 
second-grade group if properly guided can be well on its way 
to becoming proficient readers in third grade, but the third- 
grade teacher to do this will need to continue the program of 
gradual advance in difficulty and of reading many books. 


° See “Tests as Learning Devices” to appear in the November 12 BuLLeTIN. 
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NE table which helped in determining the children who 
were to be assigned to each group was one in which all 
the words missed were listed in the stub while each column 
bore a child’s name. In arranging this table the test papers for 
the Gray test were sorted according to errors. If several papers 


TABLE II 
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showed the same number of errors, they were arranged in order 
of rate of reading from shortest to longest. 

In Table II are listed the words missed on Set II, No. 1, 
by the twenty-nine pupils in Grade III. The figures in Col- 
umns 2, 3, and 4 are really the figures in total columns of the 
large working table for in it opposite the words given in Table 
II are drawn 29 columns, each one bearing the name of an 
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individual child. From this working table one is able to deter- 
mine: first, the words actually missed by each child; second, 
the number of children in each group missing each word; third, 
the differences in word familiarity which characterize each of 
the reading groups. Space was not available to include this 
large table. However, in this abbreviated table, group charac- 
teristics are evident. Hidden, wind, among were words unfa- 
miliar to good and poor readers alike. Twigs, pretty, leaves, 
rags, and rocks were unfamiliar to more than half of the fair 
and poor readers. Nest, soft, large, strong, holds, leaves, and 
does were not known by more than half the poor group. This 
table shows in a convincing way the differences in word famil- 
iarity which characterized the three groups. 


H™: in outline is the scheme applied to one grade. It cer- 
tainly is better than bemoaning the poor quality of much 
of the reading in a school or in a system and waiting for a sur- 
vey or the appointment of a corps of special teachers to solve 
the problem. This scheme will work either for individual 
teachers or for all the teachers in a building or even part or 
all of the teachers in a system. [Vol. XX, No. 6] 


Techniques and Devices in Reading 
By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY 


HE purpose of instruction in reading should be to 
develop proficient readers at each grade-level. A pro- 
ficient reader reads correctly and understands what he 
reads regardless of the difficulty level of the selection con- 
cerned. Proficiency at the first-grade level is judged by these 
two criteria, just as is proficiency at the twelfth-grade level. 
Elaborations of vocabulary, complications of sentence structure, 
and profundity of thought increase as the reading progresses to 
higher and higher levels, but these two criteria, suited to the 
context, are always the measures of proficiency.” 
Speed, too, is a requisite, but under ordinary circumstances 


1In the discussion of this article for purpose of emphasis and clarity the psycho- 
logical and social implications of reading are put aside, and the teaching of reading is 
discussed as if it were a simple process, unaffected by these other forces. Any reader who 
is dubious of the faith that is in me is referred to the first article in this Buttetin for 
reassurance. Reading is here being discussed for reading’s sake. 
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it will take care of itself. The person who reads correctly offers 
no interferences to the beneficent guidance of meaning, and 
practice plus interest will generally increase speed to at least 
a working rate. 

The teacher should always remember that reading a fine 
book is a delightful experience. This is the sort of experience 
she should covet for each of her pupils in each day’s reading 
lesson. She should remember that intellectual activity well 
performed is just as enjoyable to the individual as physical 
activity skillfully done.* To realize this objective of reading 
instruction the following suggestions are pertinent: 


1. Simulate for the child in each reading assignment the reading experi- 
ence of a proficient adult reader. This suggestion has several implica- 
tions: First, the text read should be new to the child. Second, it 
should be of a degree of difficulty which he can read fluently.* Third, 
to stimulate his interest in the context he should get on with the story: 
he should not have to hear the same page read and reread. 

2. Allow each child in an oral-reading lesson to read a long portion of 

the assignment—several pages if possible. 

Insist upon correct oral reading. 

Use every means you can devise to help the child to understand the 

words used in the context and to interpret their variations by word 

study, word meaning, analysis into syllables, and the like.* 

Through short but significant tests’ help the child to understand what 

a proficient reader would know about some portion of his day’s 

assignment in reading. 

6. Read many books at each level of difficulty rather than one book 
intensively and exhaustively. 


> W 


WN 


Certain devices and techniques have been helpful in meet- 
ing the suggestions just made. These are: using oral reading,’ 
instructing small groups, working intensively for a short time, 
simplifying textual difficulties which are present in the assign- 


* For this reason the teacher need not be surprised when a sixth-grade pupil of aver- 
age or superior ability retarded in reading enjoys stories at the level at which he can read. 

®1 have heard children laboring in their so-called “reading class” in much the same 
way that I labor when reading scientific German. Many of the words are definite memory 
feats for them. Others have to be supplied by someone else. I read German only when 
some erudite necessity compels me to. If a child is compelled to read a book which 
requires so much effort as that, I know no surer way to kill interest in reading. 

“Some techniques of this sort are described on pages 169 and 170. 

5 Different forms of tests will be described in an article in the November 12 issue of 
the EpucaTionaL ResEarcH BULLETIN. 

® The definition of oral reading used in this article is explained in detail in the next 
few paragraphs. Read them carefully if you are interested to understand the techniques 
discussed. See also, “Two Types of Oral Reading,” EpucaTionaL ResEARCH BULLETIN, 
XVI (February 17, 1937), pp. 46-47. 
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ment by preliminary discussion, keeping records of word errors, 
and testing daily to ensure progress. 

Oral reading of the work type should, essentially, be the 
teacher’s instructional method of reading at each grade-level. 
Oral reading is of two sorts—the work type and the dramatic. 
The latter is ordinarily designated as oral reading and involves 
an audience whose comprehension of the meaning of the selec- 
tion is dependent upon the vocal exaggeration by the reader of 
certain characteristics inherent in the context, for example, 
vocal changes of expression to signify surprise, fear, and the 
like. He has to read slowly because each word must be so 
clearly pronounced that it can be heard by persons some distance 
from him. 

Oral reading of the work type, since it has no audience 
obligation is characterized by low tones, little expression, and 
as much speed as possible. It is one means by which the listener 
may gauge the proficiency with which a reader is interpreting 
what he is reading. The reader of this article is reminded that 
the child is reading a long assignment for which he has had no 
opportunity for preparation.’ The context offers him no serious 
obstacles. He has some idea of the content for he has examined 
the illustrations carefully. He has had some help on the word 
difficulties involved in the text. 

In such oral-reading work the group should be small, so 
that a low tone only is needed for the reading to be audible to 
the rest of the group.* The low tone lessens the strain upon 
the muscles of the reader’s throat and induces poise and ease 
on his part. Little expression is needed because there is no 
audience obligation to meet, for each listener is following the 
text in his own book, reading silently. This, too, lessens strain, 
and develops speed. The chief value of this simplified form 
of reading is that the individual’s power of phrasing becomes 
prominent. Phrasing in natural units—a subject with its modi- 
fiers, a verb with its auxiliaries, recognition of a speaker’s whole 
speech because the quotation marks were noted, the understand- 
ing of the use of prepositions and conjunctions in meaning—is 
an indication that the reader is interpreting as he reads. Work 
reading is an important teaching instrument, for it lets the 


7It is wise for the teacher to keep the reading books. In any case, if the practice of 
purchasing ten copies of four different books is used in place of 40 copies of one book, 
the reading books are likely to be in use most of the time. 

® The organization of the group is discussed on pages 168 and 170. 
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teacher know how the child is phrasing. This is important, for 
phrasing is an indication to the listener of the reader’s under- 
standing of what he is reading. The reader should be encour- 
aged to read as rapidly as he can. Low tones and little expres- 
sion each will further the rapidity of reading. This will narrow 
the gap between oral- and silent-reading rates and will safe- 
guard against the danger of slowing the rate of silent reading 
to the habitual rate of dramatic oral reading. 

Audience or dramatic oral reading should be carried on by 
the children themselves in small groups or committees, gen- 
erally working independently of the teacher. When the con- 
sensus of a committee is that its members can read a story 
satisfactorily, it should be given the opportunity of reading 
the selection upon which it has worked to all the children in 
the room. Such committee work should follow the completion 
of the reading group’s work upon the selection. Not all the 
selections read by the group should be worked upon by all the 
children, but a group of children may be allowed to choose 
the selection upon which its members wish to work. This oral 
reading should be as expressive, clear, and dramatic as is needed 
to ensure the listeners’ comprehension of the selection. Since 
the other reading groups in the room will not have read the 
story, at least recently, all the audience characteristics of oral 
reading should be incorporated in the committee’s production. 
If desired, the members of the audience may be allowed to 
criticize the reading. 

The group engaged in work reading should be small—not 
more than ten pupils—and should be composed of children 
having similar reading achievement.° When gathered for 
reading an easy informal atmosphere should be maintained. 
The group should gather in a corner of the room and work as 
quietly as possible. The co-operation of the rest of the chil- 
dren in the room will be essential, so that the teacher may give 
her whole attention to the members of the reading group. 

The reading time of the group should be short, and the 
tempo of the class work swift. The effort should be to hold 
the whole of each child’s attention while he and his associates 
work intensively on the selection being read. 


* Attention is drawn to the discussion of the three reading groups in a second grade 
of a small school which was interested in improving the reading power of its pupils. See 
pages 156 to 161. 
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7 following steps should be followed in a period devoted 
to work reading. First, the members of the group should 
examine in detail any pictures or diagrams which illustrate the 
assignment for the day.’® Any item significant to the story 
which is overlooked by the children in this examination should 
be mentioned by the teacher. The purpose is to make the 
meaning of all illustrations explicit. 

Second, as the members of the group are leafing through 
the assignment new or unfamiliar words should be noticed. 
They should be associated with pictures whenever possible. 

Third, some characteristics of the words in the lesson should 
be noted by the group under the teacher’s guidance. There are 
many facts about changes in word forms which the children 
need to notice and understand. For example, in first grade 
when a word which has been used in the singular number is 
used in the selection to be read today in the plural, the teacher 


may hold up a card bearing the two forms .. —a card 5% 


by 834 inches in dimensions cut by the local printer and printed 
by the teacher herself using the school’s hand printing set— 
and say: “Sometimes a new word is made by adding ‘s’ to a 
word you know.” Then she and children should discuss the 
meaning of the new word. This exercise can appear again and 
again with different words, and the large cards should be 
available for the children to handle whenever they wish. 

The teacher’s comment in second grade may include the 
additional statement: “The new word means more than one.” 
In second grade this idea may be extended to include plurals 
formed by adding “es” and such words as box, bush, potato, 
dress, and beach can appropriately be used to illustrate it. 

In third grade this becomes: “Here are ways words change 
to show ‘more than one.’ ” Under this caption are given in a 
lesson extending from page 169 to page 177 in Neighbors Near 
and Far (a third reader by Jennie Wahlert and Julia Letheld 
Hahn), variations of plural forms which include the following 
words berry, leaf, plume, herb, using the singular and plural 


The length of the assignment will have had to be decided previously either by the 
group and the teacher, or by the teacher alone since the teacher is expected to contribute 
two parts to the group’s program: some study of words used in the selection to be read 
and a daily test which will serve as a stimulant to deepened interpretation and will suggest 
what a fine reader would remember about one portion of the lesson. From Grade III on, 
the word study can be mimeographed so that each member of the group has his own copy. 
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forms of each. One form this can take in Grade VI is: “Nouns 
ending in ‘ch’ form their plurals by adding ‘es.’ ” 

This word study can include such variations in word forms 
as the inflexion of verbs, comparison of adjectives, adjectives 
formed from nouns, adverbs from adjectives, and long words 
made from two short ones. In each case the teacher tells how 
the new word is made, that is she mentions the letters in the 
new syllable. As the grades advance she tells more and more 
until in junior high school grammar is an understanding of 
the ways words are varied in form or used in groups to express 
variations of ideas. 

Word study also includes analysis of words into their syl- 
lables. It is begun by telling” in the fourth grade and becomes 
a simple workaday process by the time the sixth grade is 
reached. Thus the child acquires a feeling—not a rule—for 
certain variations in the sounds of letters or of combinations 
of letters. He is able to make a working suggestion—a guess— 
as to the pronunciation of the analyzed but unfamiliar word, 
and he frequently can check it by his familiarity with the word 
in his hearing vocabulary. 

Fourth, when the reading begins in the group period, each 
child who has the opportunity to read aloud that day should 
read two or three pages, if possible. The other members of 
the group should work silently, following the text carefully. 
The teacher and the reader should work as if they were the 
only persons present. The teacher should assist the child to 
solve his own word problems. Most of the assistance should 
come from the teacher; there should be no prompting from 
the other members of the group, and their assistance should 
only be offered when asked for. The teacher’s purpose in this 
reading period is to develop each child’s power to meet word, 
punctuation, and meaning obstacles in his reading. For this 
reason glib solutions by other members of the class should be 
avoided. It is excellent training in social restraint for the 
informed occasionally to wait while someone else solves a 
problem, and it also offers an opportunity to develop real social 
understanding and co-operation. Errors should be corrected; 


™ Attention is called to the verb sell as used in this discussion. The teacher does not 
ask the child to find the short word in boys, but she presents the two forms together and 
draws attention to the s. In analyzing words into syllables she tells the syllables in a 
difficult word and something of the reasons. She believes her function is that of a 
gardener who cultivates, not that of the harvester who reaps, 
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again, by the reader himself or by the teacher. This is particu- 
larly true in the higher grades. There are occasions when an 
interruption to correct a slight error gives it undue importance. 
Here the teacher needs intelligent balance and a sense of 
humor. This is the reader’s study period with the teacher, and 
each of the other children in the group should respect it, know- 
ing that tomorrow or next day, if not today, he will have his 
chance to meet his problems with the teacher’s help. As the 
reading progresses each of the listeners is supposed to check 
for himself the accuracy of his own reading by that of the 
reader, and his solutions of the reading problems by those 
accepted by the teacher. 

Fifth, the teacher should keep a list of all errors made by 
the reader and all the assistance he has needed. The com- 
monest types of notations will be: 


1. Substitution of words or phrases—in recording this error the child’s 
word is recorded first, then the word in the context being read. 

2. Words supplied—a word put in this list is one which the teacher 
pronounced immediately because either the problems presented by its 
analysis were too difficult for the child’s present understanding of 
analysis and pronunciation or the child’s interest in the context was 
too profound or too important to be interrupted at the time. If after 
several chances to read in a book the list of supplied words is long, 
the teacher had better weigh the chances that the book is too difficult 
for the child. 

3. Words worked out—a word listed under this caption indicates prog- 
ress the child is making in learning letter sounds and understanding 
pronunciation. 

4. Typical reading errors should be recorded—repetition, omission, and 
insertion of words, and the like should also be recorded so that the 
teacher will be able to re-view in retrospect the child’s proficiency. 


Sixth, at the close of each reading lesson a short test based 
on some portion of the assignment just covered should be com- 
pleted by the children. This test should be short, it should not 
attempt to be inclusive of the whole assignment; but it should 
serve as a suggestion, if correctly completed, of a fine reader’s 
interpretation of one section of the assignment.*” Each child 
should mark his own test right or wrong, after group discussion 
of the correct completion of it. This discussion may well be by 
the group of children without the teacher. The children will 


12 See Footnote 5 on page 166 of this BULLETIN. 
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seldom let their love of mischief override their sense of dignity 
if confidence is placed in their decision. 

The teacher should keep a record of each child’s success on 
these tests.** A simple table can be arranged for the tests of 
each book. The rows can carry the names of the children in 
the group, while the columns can be numbered for the daily 
tests. If the columns are wide enough it will be possible to note 
by number the subtests incorrectly completed by each child. If 
a word descriptive of the form of the daily test is inserted under 
each number at the head of the column, the teacher will be able 
to determine not only the success of each child with the tests 
of various types, but that of the group as well. This will make 
it possible for the teacher to summarize each child’s progress, 
and afford her suggestions of ways in which he needs help. 


oe cae instruction should not be overlooked. As 
soon as the teacher is sure that the child has developed 
some power of independent reading, he should be given a 
definite assignment in silent reading as a part of each day’s 
work. Until the child has developed considerable proficiency 
in reading, the books read silently should be considerably easier 
than those read orally. Similar preparation—discussion of 
illustrations and study of words—should precede a silent- 
reading assignment, and it should be followed by a test to 
gauge the quality of the child’s silent reading. 

Reading activities, of course, are not to be limited only to 
these discussed. Reading will enter as an instrument into each 
phase of the child’s school work and activity. He will need to 
have access to books other than those concerned with his school 
needs. His supplementary reading should be as varied and 
extensive as his interests and the school library facilities allow. 


N THE first three grades the bulk of the reading instruction 
I can well be based upon the reading series now available. 
There are many fine series on the market. The books men- 
tioned in this group of articles are the ones which happened to 
be available in the schools in which we were working or were 
books for which lesson series involving word study and tests 
had been devised for some teacher’s help or as suggestive 
to her. 


® Suggestions are given on page 155 for a folder for each child’s records. 
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In each of the first three grades the child should read many 
books at each level. In first grade he should read at least ten 
preprimers in the order of their new-word burden and as many 
primers similarly graded. Instead of reading and rereading a 
page until everybody knows it, it is better to paraphrase the old 
adage, “The wheel can never turn again with the water that 
is past” to “The child can never learn a word by the interest 
that is gone”—-so read a preprimer in a week. The teacher can 
make a lot of prereading work material. I know a group of 
poor readers who read the version of Little Black Sambo 
given in the old Bobbs-Merrill primer, it was 19 pages long, 
in one sitting the first time they saw it. How? Why? That 
morning their teacher had given them three prereading pieces 
of work. The first one took about five minutes. On a half-sheet 
of mimeograph paper they had had pictures of a pair of shoes, 
a pair of trousers, a jacket, and an umbrella. Under each 
was a pair of descriptive words “red shoes,” “green um- 
brella,” and so on. Just below the descriptive words was a list 
made up of all these pairs of descriptive words, but the pair 
corresponding to the picture at the top of the list occurred 
several times in it. The teacher stopped long enough with this 
group to have the shoes colored red, and so on. Then, the 
children learned for themselves how “red shoes” looked. 
If they forgot they could find it again under the picture. Then 
the teacher gave them an outline picture traced from Little 
Black Sambo’s portrait in the book. Under the picture was a 
description of how they were to dress him. It ended with a 
quotation from Little Black Sambo: “I am grand.” The teacher 
said: “You will find one strange word in the story about little 
Black Sambo. See if any of you can decide what it is. Then, 
you might tell the rest of the children.” When she was free 
again everybody could read that story, and all the Sambos 
were properly dressed. Then the tigers came in for some atten- 
tion. After lunch the fine readers in Grade I and the average 
readers in Grade I laid off awhile to hear the group of poor 
readers read Little Black Sambo for the first time and from 
beginning to end. It was a great success. The teacher was 
thrilled by the experiment, for she had been accustomed to 
spend about two weeks on that story. She also found, when she 
let the children play a game of word matching with a set of 
word cards she had bought to go with the book, that the words 
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for this story were known by all the children. Teachers in 
their zeal for the children to master every word sometimes 
forget that stories are excellent word-getters. 

The best plan is to read many books, particularly in the first 
three grades. If a word is not mastered in this story, perhaps 
it will be in the next story in which it appears. Then, too, there 
are all sorts of word games you can make using small cards— 
one-half inch by one inch is a size children like to handle— 
which will give lots of painless drill on words which must be 
learned. 

Do not reach up into third-grade books in the second grade. 
It is better to read widely at that level. If the best reading 
group in second grade can read ten new primers, ten new first 
readers, and five second readers silently, and ten new second 
readers orally, in all likelihood their adequate reading progress 
in the higher grades can be assured by only one or two reading 
periods a week. 

Children during the first three years in school should read 
many books at each grade-level. If at the beginning of Grade 
IV they are able to read accurately and rapidly material pre- 
sented in simple, straightforward style, either they can continue 
their study of reading by the use of the fourth readers of four 
or five of the fine series now available, or they can begin to 
study reading under their teacher’s guidance in a Dr. DoLittle 
book, or Bambi, or Black Beauty. 

All this discussion has not been intended to convey the idea 
that reading is restricted to so-called “readers” or that reading 
should be limited to the reading period, but rather that reading 
is a basic skill. Upon it depends all the study activity of the 
child, all his ability to gather information from books of science, 
all his pleasure from reading fine books, and all his power to 
learn from the wise men of all time. This discussion has been 
narrow and formal for a purpose—to emphasize the need of 
techniques for developing in each child the fullest reading 
skill which his native ability will allow. [Vol. XX, No. 6] 


